THE   GERMAN   CAULDRON

adjust them to the inflationary landslide. A thing you
wanted in the morning you bought at once, because by
the afternoon the price might have doubled, trebled
or quintupled. Foreigners arrived in numbers and with
dollars, pounds or francs bought objects of art or of
prime necessity that natives could no longer afford. In
the face of this immoral spectacle xenophobia grew.
Soon the dollar was worth 4,200,000,000,000 marks.
An ordinary postage stamp cost twelve thousand
million marks.

Anger mounted among the people, and the streets
echoed with noisy demonstrations. Desperation was
reflected on every face, desperation of the kind that can
lead to outbursts of irreparable violence. The impo-
tent Government declared it necessary to avert the
danger of revolution. But, embedded as it was in the
old prejudices of the Wilhelm era, it scented danger on
the Left only, and failed to foresee the possibility of
insurrection from the Right.

It should have taken warning, however, from the
assassination of Erzberger in 1920, carried out by two
naval officers, Lieutenant Schult and Sub-Lieutenant
Tillessen, belonging to Erhardt's Brigade. The dis-
organization of the German Navy was even more
complete than that of the Army. The latter had been
demobilized gradually, and numbers of ex-officers
found posts as agents, in insurance companies, banks,
or in industry. But the officers of the former Imperial
Navy were all unemployed, and their outlook was
hopeless. The German fleet had been destroyed, and
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